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LT.-GEN. HODGES (RIGHT), WHOSE ULS. ist ARMY WON THE RACE TO CROSS THE RHINE, WITH (R. TO L.) GEN. EISENHOWER 


(SUPREME COMMANDER), 


It was at 430 p.m. on March 7 that advance troops of Lieut.-General Courtney 
H. Hodges's U.S. First Army reached the Rhine at Remagen, and made the first 
Allied crossing of this formidable river barrier, to establish a firm bridgehead on the 
east bank—an achievement which brought a personal message of congratulation from 
the Supreme Allied Commander, General Eisenhower. Lieut.-General Bradley, himself 
a former Commander of the U.S. First Army, is now Group Commander of the 
U.S. First and Third Armies, the latter of which, under Hodges's right flank, made 
a sweeping advance to the Rhine from the Kyll River. Between them, Hodges and 
Patton, by the swiftness of their advance, were reported to have enveloped about 


LT..GEN. BRADLEY (GROUP COMMANDER), AND LT.-GEN. PATTON (¢ULS. 3RD ARMY). 


Army had previously played a 
offensive in the Ardennes, 
generals. He rose to his 
the age of nineteen, and 
the First World War as 


ten German divisions. General Hodges, whose First 
prominent part in the defeat of Rundstedt’s Christmas 
has been described as one of America’s most competent 
present position from the ranks, enlisting as a private at 
later winning a commission in the infantry. He fought in 
a lieutenant, winning decorations for courageous leadership and gallantry in action 
He continued his military career through the peace years, and by 1940 was in charge 
of the Infantry School at Fort Benning, in his native Georgia, where he had been 
born on January 5, 1887. 
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- is not often that we get the truth from 
Dr. Goebbels, but it happens occasionally. In 
one of his recent speeches he informed his countrymen 
that Frederick the Great had given Prussianism to 
the world. Now this, indeed, is just what Frederick 
the Great did do. But whether the world has cause 
to be grateful is another matter. Now that the 
world in self-defence is givitig a dose of Prussianism 
back to Germany, even Germans may wonder ! 
What is Prussianism ? It is, of course, Be 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Prussian corporal, German soldiers can carry out the 
consequent destruction of that village in a kind of 
holy ecstasy. They see themselves as the chosen 
instruments of the State or the Fihrer, or even of 
God, for enforcing that sacred thing obedience, and 
murder, arson, robbery, and every species of in- 
humanity and cruelty are in their eyes but ordained 
weapons to this supreme end. So, on a less bloody 
and violent level, the stern Victorian parent of 


danger of this terrible creed is that it so easily fans 
to fury certain perilous fires in the human soul. 
Spiritual pride and anger and hatred of contradiction 
lurk in every vain, erring man’s stubborn nature. 
Like other vices, they grow with usage. The moment 
a man deludes himself into believing that he is 
serving some noble abstraction by crushing and 
punishing, regardless of reason or justice, the opposi- 
tion of some other human being to his will, he is in 

danger of making arrogance, inhumanity, 





frightfulness and the mailed fist and [ 
perpetual aggression and the glorification | 
of the Teuton and eternal war for its 
own sake. But we should not be doing 
justice to its full capacity for evil if we 
did not recognise that to a German it is 
something much more than these, which 
are merely manifestations of Prussianism 
as they reveal themselves to its victim$, 
the inferior peoples. To the herrenvolk 
Prussianism is a religion. It is the 
immolation of the human soul to disci- 
pline for its own sake. It is asceticism 
without Heaven, Puritanism without 
God. It is the martial Prussians’ inter- 
pretation of Calvinism: the barbarians’ 
crooked vision of the Cross. It is some- 
thing which it is almost impossible for 
an Englishman fully to understand. Yet 
it is important that we should under- 
stand it. For only if we understand it, 
are we likely to be able to eradicate it. 

For Prussianism is not only to be 
found within the borders of Germany. 
Goebbels was right when he said that 
Frederick the Great gave Prussianism 
to the world. That demonic little gentle- 
man out of the placid eighteenth century, 
with his victories and goose-stepping 
grenadiers and bogus French philosophy, 
made Prussianism a fashionable creed in 
other lands than Germany. He trans- 
ported it even to England, where it took 
a firm, if ultimately temporary, grip of 
our Court, our Army, and even, for a 
time, of our Navy. The pains which 
Fanry Burney suffered in her attendance 
on good Queen Charlotte, the perpetual 
floggings in the scarlet-coated regiments 
with the proud 
subsequently driven from America by one 
set of ragged revolutionaries and from 
Flanders by another, and the mutinies at 
Spithead and the Nore were all in their 
different ways fruits of Prussianism. So— 
more enduring in their results—were the 
brutal greed of the factory-owners under 
laissez-faire and the icy-hearted and un- 
English despotism of early nineteenth-century 
Bumbledom and its successor, the new Poor 
Law. 

Of course, Prussianism did not last in 
England. It might take temporary root, but 
it could never flourish permanently in that 
humane and genial island soil. Like Marxism 
in our own time—another alien and Teuton 
seed—it could only endure in a dryer, 
harsher climate than ours. Great men whose 
hearts were nourished in the English tradi- 
tion rose against Prussianism wherever they 
encountered it and cast it out. John Moore, 
the soldier, Charles Dickens, the novelist, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropist, 
Benjamin Disraeli, the statesman, were all 
patriot rebels against Prussianism in England. 
So in their various kinds were Cobbett and 
Shelley and Emily Bronté and Nelson. So, too, 
across the Border was that flaming anti-Prussian—the 
greatest of all our island humanists after Shakespeare 

Robert Burns. These men rebelled against Prussian- 
ism in military and naval training, in economic thought, 
in local administration, in family life, in Party organ- 
isation, in philosophy, in manners, in morals. 

The essence of Prussianism is that those who 
have to obey obey for the sake of obeying. Obedience 
is an end in itself, and every means employed to 
enforce obedience becomes invested with a divine 
significance. Thus it comes about tha® when a 
child in an occupied village disobeys the orders of a 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM: 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ OF MARCH Is, 1845. 3 


ruthlessness and cruelty into idols for 
their own sakes. The bullying sergeant- 
major, the kind of captain who pro- 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL BRIGS 


“ These fine brigs, which have excited so much interest in the naval world, proceeded 
to sea on the 4th inst., on another trial to test their qualities. 
look for a gale of wind, and remain at sea till they 
found one.’ We look forward with the greatest interest to the return of these vessels, 
when we anticipate a similar report to that on the former trials, viz., that Daring 
will maintain the superiority and advantage she has had hitherto over all the brigs, 
; i with the exception of dead before the wind, which is 
a point of minor importance.” The result of the trial was that “ Espiegle is considered 


we understand, ‘to go out and 


and under all circumstances, 
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voked the terrible mutinies of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies in our Navy, the Gradgrind of 
an employer so common in the early 
stages of the Industrial Revolution, 
the dehumanised bureaucrat and the 
tyrannical husband and father, all of 
them sincerely found high-sounding 
excuses for their cruelty and oppression 
—military, economic or moral. They 
were all manifestations of the same evil 


: phenomenon. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT To CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


“The occasion of her Majesty’s visit was her wish to witness an interesting scene, which is, no 
doubt, familiar to many of our readers—the public supper of the youths educated at the school, 
or, as they are more commonly styled, the ‘ Bluecoat Boys.’ 
on eight successive Sundays, prior to Easter Sunday... . 
to assemble on these occasions to see what is really a very interesting and even 
imposing scene, from the number of boys, their orderly conduct, and, above all, from the religious 
solemnity which accompanies the ceremonial—the public expression of their gratitude to Heaven 
and to their earthly benefactors, by these hundreds of youths, many of them orphans, all more or 


less dependent on the bounty of the institution...” 





These suppers take place annually, 
A great number of 





by one fortunate circumstance. Not 
only was the average Englishman apt 
to recoil from his own cruelty, even 
when it was invested for him by a 
perverted conscience with the attri- 
butes of justice or of moral righteous- 
ness, but—and this is much more to 
the point—he was almost certain to 
rebel violently against it when he saw 
it perpetrated with the same excuses 
by anyone else, and, most of all, 
when it was perpetrated against him- 
self. The Englishman, with centuries 
of experience of personal liberty and 
self-government behind him, “ would 
} not be by violence constrained.”” He 
never, like the Prussian, accepted the 
bullying, injustice and violence of his 
superiors as something to be admired. 
Such servility was not in his soul ; 
all his instinctive sense of justice rose 
in passionate rebellion at the spectacle 
_J of a bully. He might, under the 


persons are 











Prussian influence that invaded British 
thought and ways of life in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, delude himself 
into. believing that his own unjust and 
high-handed behaviour was supported by 
a higher moral sanction; but he was never 
such a churl as to suppose that the bully- 
ing of his master or neighbour could be 
justifiable. The countrymen of Hampden 
and Wat Tyler and William Cobbett knew 
better than that. 

Indeed, as I see it, much of the history 
of British reform in the last two centuries 
has turned on this instinctive and deep- 
seated rejection of Prussianism. It can be 
found in the story of Trade Unionism and 
the Working Class movement, in factory 
and educational reform, in the humanisa- 





* DARING,” “* FLYING-FISH””’ AND ‘ 


the first as a man of war, and in other respects.” 


ESPIEGLE.”’ 


Their orders were, 


“=~ tion of the fighting Services by the successors 
of Moore and Nelson, in the great human 
crusades of men like General Gordon and 
William Morris against the blind and 
mechanical inhumanity of an age that denied 
the fundamental rights and needs of man 
against rigid abstract law. That some of the 
rebels against an unnatural Prussian concep- 








legend—and though the legend exaggerated, there 
were such creatures—would beat, bully and terrorise 
a disobedient son with a self-righteous and an almost 
mystical belief in the virtue of what he was doing. 
He would flog with a holy fervour; he would immo- 
late with a kind of high and ecstatic joy his own 
human feelings on the altar of family discipline. 

I am emphasising, of course, the worst side of 
Prussianism: like every. ideal, however erroneous, 
founded in the human heart, it has had a better. 
It has its stern austerities and even, in its bleak 
mode, nobilities; it has had its martyrs. But the 


“tion in our ways of life went to the other 
extreme and repudiated even just and necessary dis- 
cipline is true enough ; we have not yet got to the 
end of the often rather hysterical and un-English 
reaction it provoked in many maddened souls. But 
I believe it to be true to say that the poison of Prus- 
sianism which Frederick the Great helped to give 
the world is now almost completely eradicated from 
our island. And it does not seem wholly unfitting 
that we, of all nations, should have been the first to 
stand voluntarily in the breach when a revived 
Prussianism, breaking the bonds of its Germanic home, 
threatened under Hitler to submerge the world. 
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IN CAPTURED COLOGNE: THE DEVASTATED AREA ROUND 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A DRAMATIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE DEVASTATION WROUGHT IN COLOGNE, THE FOURTH LARGEST CITY OF THE REICH. 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE CATHEDRAL REMAINS VIRTUALLY UNDAMAGED. 


The fall of Cologne, the first city of Western Germany and the fourth largest city 
of the Reich, sets a seal on the Allied triumph in the Rhine plain. Once through 
the perimeter defences, General Hodges's forces of the First U.S. Army met but 
sporadic and half-hearted resistance, a feature of enemy fighting in most of the 
recent engagements west of the Rhine. Rundstedt took the decision to withdraw 


across the river and not to try and hold Cologne, for the defence of such a large 
town, to be effective, would have required far larger forces than he was prepared 
to risk. There has been no instance since the Normandy landings of the enemy 
seriously defending a town in the face of direct assault, and Cologne, battered by 
heavy shelling and repeated air attacks, has been no ‘exception. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 
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AMERICAN INFANTRY AND ARMOURED PATROLS ENTERING A RESIDENTIAL QUARTER 
OF COLOGNE, THE DEVASTATED CAPITAL OF THE RHINELAND. 


IN CAPTURED COLOGNE: SCENES IN THE 
THE AMERICAN FIRST ARMY, 
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BOMBARDMENT AND DEFENCE OF THE CITY CAN BE SEEN LEAVING 
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AT THE FOOT OF COLOGNE’S GREAT CATHEDRAL: GERMANS WHO STAYED THROUGH THE 


THEIR HOMES. 
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Pa THE SHATTERED EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WILHELM I. NEAR THE WESTERN END OF THE DEUTZ 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE, COLOGNE. s 














5 THE ENTRANCE TO COLOGNE’S FAMOUS HOHENZOLLERN 














| A SEA OF RUBBLE AT THE APPROACHES TO COLOGNE: TROOPS OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY 


PICKING THEIR WAY THROUGH A DEBRIS-LITTERED STREET. 





PLATFORM NO. I AT THE ONCE-BUSY MAIN RAILWAY STATION AT COLOGNE— 


NOW A MASS OF FALLEN GIRDERS AND RUBBLE, 
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Cologne fell to U.S. First Army troops on March 6; a great triumph of Allied arms. 
Its name is famous and venerable in German history, and its loss must sound a note 
of imminent doom to the German people. There is a great difference to be seen 


between the outer parts of the city—the little-damaged residential parts—and the 
utter destruction of the industrial areas. The marshalling yards are mere masses 
Crumpled trams, 


of twisted, rusty rails, battered trucks, and deep piles of rubble. 
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RHINELAND CAPITAL AFTER ITS FALL TO 
UNDER GENERAL HODGES. 
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AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN CLEARING THE STREETS IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF COLOGNE. 
NOTE THE SHATTERED AND DERAILED TRAMCARS, 


PRISONERS TAKEN IN COLOGNE: A GERMAN LIEUTENANT AND MEMBERS OF THE 4 
VOLKSSTURM (IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES) ROUNDED UP FOR DESPATCH TO THE CAGES. \ 
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BRIDGE, NOW BLOWN UP AND P 








THE. DEVASTATED AND TWISTED TRACK BETWEEN PLATFORMS NOS, I AND 2 AT THE GERMAN CIVILIANS IN COLOGNE: ABOUT 150,000, OUT OF A PEACETIME POPULATION 
COLOGNE MAIN RAILWAY STATION. ALLIED SERVICEMEN PICKING THEIR WAY ALONG THE LINE. OF 750,000, ARE ESTIMATED TO HAVE REMAINED IN THE CITY. 
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bullet-riddled and useless, some thrown off the rails and blocking the streets, knocked- a vast area of complete desolation. About 150,000 civilians, out of a peacetime 
out tanks, and piles of débris, met the eyes of the Americans as they drove through population of 750,000, remained in Cologne at the time of its fall, many of them, 
the city to the Rhine. Round the Cathedral, virtually undamaged structurally, is apparently, men of military age. 
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“AND YET I LIKE AMERICA”: By J. L. HODSON.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 





OOKS about America have sometimes been written 
by Englishmen who have spent a few weeks there, 
entirely in New York and the Eastern States. Mr. Hodson 
spent many months there in 1943 and 1944, and covered 
as much ground as could reasonably be covered in the 
time, visiting Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco and 
Chicago, and all sorts of large and small places in between. 
Instead of grouping his impressions under the usual 
headings of ‘‘ Skyscrapers,’ ‘‘ Municipal Politics,’ ‘‘ The 
Immigrants,’’ ‘‘ The Negro Problem,’”’ and ‘ Education,” 
he kept a diary in which he noted everything he saw and 
heard worth recording, and, as a rule, leaves his readers 
to sort out provisional conclusions. His title is catchpenny : 
it might give the impression that his liking for America 
(which, after all, does not greatly concern anybody but 
himself) survived a large number of shocks: this is not 
the general impression conveyed by one who obviously 
liked America enormously and almost all the sorts of 
Americans he met. His style is, on the whole, rather 
staccato: he seems to have tapped his notes out daily 
on a typewriter. His angle of approach is that of a particular 
kind of Englishman, a North Country Radical journalist 
who describes himself as being “‘ of the Left,” has an 
imperfect sympathy with Catholics, Royalists, and all 
sorts of denizens of both hemispheres who donot so describe 
themselves, and has a theoretical passion for equality. 
He had never visited America before and seems to have 
been surprised by many facts of race and habit which are 
familiar to most instructed people. And he was both 
handicapped and helped by the usual experience of 
Englishmen travelling in the States. People of a man’s 
own kind throw all their doors open to him, and stretch 
out all their hands in assistance; cars are always avail- 
able ; and the opinions heard are mainly those of authors, 
journalists, lawyers, dons, and eminent administrators. 
Some time some Englishman with a pen and honesty of 
observation and record ought to spend a year walking 
about the United States, meeting people quite casually, 





MR. CHURCHILL WATCHING THE MASSED PIPE 

BANDS OF THE 51ST HIGHLAND DIVISION DURING 

HIS VISIT TO THE CANADIAN-BRITISH SECTOR OF 
THE WESTERN FRONT, 


and never using an introduction from one State to 
another. Meanwhile, the diary of an intelligent 
reporter like Mr. Hodson is certainly informative up 
to a point. 

The day-to-day jottings are as easy to read ‘as 
would be those of any intelligent traveller who 
kept a diary: and as difficult to remember. Now 
and then he lets himself go with an unusually 
elaborate description, as when he depicts Mrs. Aimée 
Semple Macpherson (who appears to have been 
of Canadian origin) ministering in her Four Square 
Temple, with all the accessories of colour and 
sound. Now and then he sets down jokes which 
he has heard ; a few of which are more vulgar than 
funny, and some of which will be stale to the sophis- 
ticated. Often he enjoys the pleasures of the table 
and the bar in a manner which may or may not 
give a vicarious pleasure to British readers. Yet, 
after all the confusion of movement and of chatter 
and all the trivialities, certain impressions hammered 
into him by private talks and the questions of his 
lecture-audiences do stand out as dominant. The 
main local problem from which, with his doctrinaire 
passion for equality, he could never escape was the 
Negro Problem; the main wider problem was that 
of the general ignorance of Britain and the British 
Empire prevailing in the U.S.A. 

The Negro Question, of which Mr. Hodson 
sometimes became painfully aware, is a question 
for the Americans themselves. Once at least he 
seems to have met a man who thought that in the end 
general miscegenation would occur; though he himself 
quote a statement of Mr, Chure hill’s to the effect that 


‘And Yet 1 Like America.” "By ]. L. Hodson poe 10s. 6<d.). 





GENERAL CRERAR 


“if you mix all the colours on the palette you only 
get a dirty brown”—which truth might be borne in 
mind by all sorts of theorists who want to reason the 
world out of variety and difference. Segregation (with 


MR. CHURCHILL’S VISIT TO ALLIED ARMIES ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT: THE PRIME MINISTER BEING GREETED 
BY JUNIOR COMMANDER MARY CHURCHILL ON HIS ARRIVAL 

IN BELGIUM, 


Mr. Churchill has returned 
from a recent visit to the 
Supreme Allied Commander, 
General of the Army Eisen- 
hower, and _ Field-Marshal 
Montgomery at their head- 
uarters. He also visited 
ritish and Canadian troops 
of the Canadian First Army 
and units of the U.S. Ninth 
Army, much of his tour being 
on German territory. The 
Prime Minister made only 
one speech, and that in 
Germany, to officers and men 
of the 5ist (Highland) Divi- 
sion gathered in a wide 
Square around the parade 
ground on which were drawn 
up the massed pipe bands of 
the division. During his tour 
the Prime Minister also-con- 
ferred with General Crerar, 
visited the H.Q. of the 11th 
Canadian Com, De pokes over 
the Rhine floodla: and 
lunched in the oy citadel 
of Jiilich with Lieut.-General 
Simpson, commandi: the 
U.S. Ninth Army, who showed 
him through an Saeon 
tunnel under the walls 
the interior of the citadel 





(CENTRE) INTRODUCING MR. 


its implied movement of whites from certain areas) is 
a notion sometimes dallied with. Mass emigration back 
to Africa was dimly in the minds of those who founded 
Liberia; but it would involve enormous expense, and 
heroic financial measures are never popular except for 


CHURCHILL TO 


purposes of war. 
The Negro in 
America, who is 
multiplying, re- 
mains a large In- 
terrogation Mark: 
Mr. Hodson some- 
times found , him- 
self obliged to use 
him as a riposte 
when his questioners 
made facile remarks MR. JAMES 
about our policy AUTHOR OF 
in India. 

That is one of 
the matters about Mr. Hod8on, author and journalist, joined 
which he found the staff of hecgtt og Pa “i b Miionds 

ee ER : r service from , ani m 
widesp read * eee News Editor of the northern editions ~ 
ance, fortified by the “ Daily Mail” in 1924. From 1932-33 
the rations of Mr. Hodson investigated unemployment in 
travelling Indian nine European countries, and from 1939-42 
lecturers. The wasa WarCorrespondent. His publications 
complications and include novels, diary, plays, and travel. 


our steadfast efforts 

simply are not understood: it is widely believed that 
this small island, governed still by the shades of 
George III. and Lord North, exploits a world-wide Empire 
and India in particular. The relations- of Britain and 
the Dominions are equally misunderstood; Mr. Hodson 
seldom seems to have met anybody who had heard of the 
Statute of Westminster, which, in any event, only set the 
seal on a freedom already achieved, and the solidity of 
which is glaringly witnessed by the neutrality of Eire. 
For that matter, I don’t think that even’ well-informed 
persons in Europe know much about it: I have frequently 
met eminent foreigners who thought that we could “‘ force ” 
Australia and Canada to take our surplus of population. 
And there is still a widespread belief in America that 
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HODSON, 





THE PRIME MINISTER IN RUINED JOULICH: LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIMPSON, COMMANDING THE U.S. NINTH 
ARMY, POINTING OUT PLACES OF INTEREST AS 
MR, CHURCHILL WALKS THROUGH THE TOWN. 


domestically we are bossed by a King with a crown 
on and peers with coronets. 

‘We must educate our masters,” cried Robert 
Lowe when Dizzy passed his extension of the franchise. 
The remark is still valid in every country with a 
wide suffrage. The trouble is that most voters are 
incurious and gullible, and liable to be a prey to 
doctrinaires and demagogues of the Fress and the 
tub. With universal suffrage prevailing, a necessary 
concomitant should be a compulsory education in 
both national and world history ; and, were I more 
Utopian than I am, I should add that the manuals 
used should be passed by an impartial, international 
committee. The drift, recently, has seemed to be 
the other way: we have seen Governments which 
have deliberately inflicted lop-sided views on their 
whole juvenile populations. However, we can but 
hope and try. 

Here, as in America. If the mass of Americans 
know little about the British Empire and the evolu- 
tion of British institutions, what does the ordinary 
Englishman know of the Constitution of the United 
States ? Nothing, really: which partly accounted 
for the bitterness which followed President Wilson’s 
leaving us to nurse the baby of the League of Nations. 
I would go farther and say that the ordinary British 
voter knows very little about the British Constitution 
and Empire. I have quoted here before the remark 
that was made to me in October 1938 by a good 
and gallant ex-sergeant : ‘* Czechoslovakia, Sir, does 
that betong to us?” And I often think that the Board of 
Education, instead of bothering so much about the things 
they are now botherirg about, should really get down to 
the syllabuses. What people are taught matters very 
much more than where. 


THE 
CAPTURED GERMAN CARAVAN USED FOR GUESTS AT FIRST CANADIAN 
ARMY TACTICAL H.Q. 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF GERMAN TIGER TANK; 
COLOGNE CATHEDRAL’S SURVIVAL AMONG THE RUINS. 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF GERMAN TIGER TANK, MOUNTED WITH A HOWITZER FIRING A 14}-IN. SHELL, 


RECENTLY CAPTURED BY THE U.S. NINTH ARMY: WITH A BRITISH TANK BESIDE 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS MEASURING AND TAKING THE SPECIFICATION OF THE 14$-IN. 
FIRED BY THE LATEST GERMAN TIGER TANK. - 


HOWITZER MOUNTED ON THE 
IN POSITION FOR FIRING. 


HEAVY 
THE SHELL 


OF THE 
SHOWING 


\ CLOSE-UP VIEW 


During their recent advance on the Western Front the U.S. Ninth Army captured a 
remarkable development of the German Tiger tank: a Tiger tank chassis with a 
howitzer, firing a 14j}-in. shell, mounted on it. The photographs above, which were 
taken of the first tank of this type captured by the Allies on the Western Front, 
show the tank relatively unharmed, an example of the shell it fires and a close-up 


of the shell ready for firing.——The pictures of Cologne Cathedral are a striking 
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VERY SATISFACTORY THAT THIS 
Is STILL LARGELY UNHARMED. 
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COLOGNE 
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BESIDE 
REMARKABLE 
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A KNOCKED-OUT 
THE PRESERVATION OF 


testimonial to the accuracy of the Allied aerial and artillery bombardment of the 
city. Bomber Command of the R.A.F. have estimated that Cologne is more than 
60 per cent. destroyed, and pictures of the city present a scene of terrible devasta 
tion-—-worse, it is said, than Stalingrad. It will accordingly be a source of especial 
satisfaction that the fabric of this great and deservedly famous Gothic cathedral has 
been preserved with only relatively minor damage 
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THE FIRST RHINE CROSSING. 




















A VIEW OF THE RHINE AT REMAGEN, SHOWING THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE IN THE /f 4 
4 

MIDDLE DISTANCE, AND THE HILLY NATURE OF THE COUNTRY ON THE EAST BANK. > { 
é > 
se 


LOOKING ( 
APOLLINARIS-KIRCHE “OVERLOOKING THE RIVER FROM AN EMINENCE ON THE WEST BANK. y 
2 
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DOWN THE RHINE FROM *REMAGEN, WITH THE GOTHIC FOUR-TOWERED 
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5 A VIEW OF THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE AT REMAGEN FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE, WITH 
( THE MOUTH OF THE TUNNEL CARRYING TRAFFIC BENEATH THE HILLS OF OCKENFELS AND 
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ERPEL. —_ —— 
AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE REMAGEN BRIDGE, 
SHOWING BOMB CRATERS AROUND ITS APPROACH ROAD ON THE 


NEAR (WESTERN) BANK, PART OF THE HILLY EAST BANK IS SEEN. 
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APPROACH OF THE LUDEN- 
RHINE FROM REMAGEN. 


GUNS GUARDING THE WESTERN 
TROOPS AND ARMOUR CROSS THE 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
BRIDGE AS U.S. 


ALLIED 
DORFF 





LUDENDORFF BRIDGE FROM THE RHINE SHORE 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE OF THE 
EAST BANK. THE BRIDGE WAS ONLY JUST SAVED 9 


AMERICAN BRIDGEHEAD ON THE 





Our pictures illustrate the scene of the first crossing of the Rhine by American troops at | 
Remagen. This little town, whose population is about 3500, is of Celtic origin, and 
centuries ago was fortified by the Romans. One of its outstanding features is the elegant 
little church (the Apollinaris-Kirche, seen in the first two photographs) which overlooks 


Remagen and the Rhine from a hill just north of the town. It was built in 1839-43 on 
the site of an ancient shrine. Connecting Remagen with the hilly country on the east 
bank of the Rhine is the now-famous Ludendorff bridge, across which the U.S. First Army 
advanced at 4.30 p.m. on March 7 to establish the first Allied bridgehead across the river. 
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U.S. FIRST ARMY TROOPS ADVANCING ACROSS THE BRIDGE FROM REMAGEN. 
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TROOPS OF THE 9TH ARMOURED DIVISION OF THE U.S. FIRST ARMY ADVANCING ON TO THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE FROM REMAGEN TO MAKE THE HISTORIC FIRST CROSSING 
OF THE RHINE ON THE AFTERNOON OF MARCH 7. GERMAN EFFORTS TO DETONATE DEMOLITION CHARGES UNDER THE BRIDGE WERE FRUSTRATED. 


. 
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THE REMAGEN END OF THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE AFTER ITS SURPRISE CAPTURE, U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS REMOVED THE DEMOLITION CHARGES AND COVERED THE RAILWAY 
TRACKS TO ENABLE ARMOUR AND SUPPLIES TO BE POURED ACROSS INTO THE RAPIDLY EXPANDING BRIDGEHEAD ON THE EAST BANK OF THE RHINE 


The Ludendorff bridge across the Rhine was built by the Germans during the First | accident or chance."’ First Americans to reach it were of a combat command under 
World War to speed the passage of military traffic to the Western Front Mostly, in fact, Brigadier-General William Hoge, who ordered patrols across without a moment's hesi 
it carried their troops in retreat in 1918. The bridge, which carries a double-track railway tation. They were just in time to prevent the demolition of the bridge by a band of enemy 


and a footpath, is 1860 ft. long. It was left intact, according to the Germans, “ by i troops. The detonation charges were removed, and American troops poured across 
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HE Western offensive against Germany 
has developed quickly and _ brilliantly. 

It has taken_only a few days for the Allies 
to reach the Rhine on the whole front from 
just north of Coblenz to the Wesel bridge- 
head, a distance of nearly 90 miles as the 
crow flies, and to secure a bridgehead beyond 
the river at Remagen. In the course of 
this operation they have cut off a force of 
about ten German divisions in the Eifel, of 
which a proportion may escape, but from which a large 
haul of prisoners is practically certain to be netted. They 
have been capturing prisoners at the rate of 6000 a day. 
They have established a domination over the enemy on 
the greater part of this long front and bewildered him 
by the rapidity of their moves. They are clearly about 
to strike new blows which the enemy will hardly be able 
to parry, still less to return. There is hard fighting ahead 
and the American troops in the Remagen bridgehead 
mav have to put forth a great effort in order to maintain 
themselves against the heavy reaction from the enemy’s 
side which has already begun as I write, but it looks as 
though General Eisenhower is well on his way to’ over- 
coming the great barrier of the 
Rhine. When that has been 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR 
DOUBLE OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY. : That, however, was true likewise of the 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


this concentration and move a large proportion of it else- 
where. Yet the quality of his resistance has proved, if 
proof were needed, that he still possesses a proportion of 
good troops who take a lot of beating. 

Thus there appear to be good prospects of an offensive 
from the west deep into the heart of Germany at no 
distant date. Meanwhile there has been no general move- 
ment eastward on the Russian front, but there have been 
some interesting and dramatic events in Pomerania and 
the Polish Corridor. Between the Baltic and Marshal 
Zhukov’s right flank, the Germans massed a number of 
S.S. divisions under the army group which is_ believed 
to be commanded by Himmler. Their ititention was 
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Oder in front of Berlin the enemy has 
had time to reorganise his forces and improve 
his defences. The fortifications which Hitler 
inspected last week may indeed be formidabk 
by now 


fortifications on the Vistula and the Narew, 

but they did not long survive the blows of tie 

Russians. In modern war it is a question of the 

strength of the concentration and the weight of 
the attack. No fortification will withstand a sufficiently 
strong attack. At least, the art of the military engineer 
does not appear to have contrived anything stronger than 
the Siegfried Line, and it collapsed quickly enough. 
Russian strategy has become rather more cautious than 
it was in the past. Formerly, when the Russians had 
created a deep salient they went on exploiting it to the 
utmost, and sometimes suffered seriously from German 
counter-attacks on its flanks; now thev set themselves 
methodically to broaden their front on such’ occasions. 
When next Zhukov and Koniev go forward in full strength 
the Germans are no more likely to withstand the shock 
than on the Vistula and the Narew. The Russian com- 
munications are in all proba- 
bility greatly improved by now. 


























accomplished things will begin to 








move faster. The last of the 
western defences of the Reich 
will have fallen and the in- 
vasion will have begun in the 
fullest sense. 

The astonishing capture of 
the Ludendorff bridge at Remagen 
seems to have been a matter 
of chance and_ outside’ the 
calculations of the Allied Supreme 
Command, though that aspect of 
it makes it redound all the more 
to the credit of the troops who 
seized an unexpected opportunity 
so brilliantly. What the Allies 
were about when the thing 
occurred was the envelopment of 
the German Seventh Army be- 
tween the Moselle and Cologne. 
For this purpose the vanguard 
of the Third Army was to move 
north, while the First Army 
pressed south, The two armies 
accomplished their mission faith- 
fully, but before thev actually 
joined hands on the Rhine, this 
wonderful chance suddenly pre- 
sented itself and was gripped 
by the oth Armoured Division 
of the First Army. The bridge 
was not cut; the retreating 
Germans failed to detonate the 
charge laid in the structure, and 
the leading company contrived 
to cross under small-arms fire. 
This was the reward of boldness 
and quick thinking. In all proba- 
bility it necessitated a rapid 
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[GERMANS REPORTED 
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The two great army groups 
re perhaps not quite ready for 
another adgance westward, since 
Zhukov must have committed 
a considerable proportion of his 
forces to the task of clearing 
his right flank and pinning the 
Germans against the coast, but 
they are likely to be on the 
move again by April. That may 
be the vital month, if matters 
develop on the Western Front 
as I believe thev will. We shall 
then, I trust, see a great effort 
to unite, perhaps in the region 
of Hanover. 

The only other part of the 
Eastern Front which has come 
into the news lately has been 
Hungarv. Here the Germans 
have persisted in their counter- 
offensive policy, the last thrusts 
having been made on either side 
of Lake Balaton. Like their 
predecessors, these have not so 
far proved profitable. Yet the 
sensitiveness of the enemy to 
any pressure in the direction of 
Vienna and his willingness to 
commit troops to the southern 
part of his front at a_ time 
when the northern stands in 
such obvious peril must con- 
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revision of General Eisenhower's o 





tinue to give rise to speculation. 


| SPECIAL MOTOR ROADS I am not inclined, as I have 


stated before, to take too seriously 


LAND OVER 600 FT. <<S= the prospect of a final defence 
LAND OVER 1,500 FT. SUaNar 


in the mountains, because I 
do not expect to see the German 


- r armies emerge from the struggle 





plans, but there can be no doubt 


of its value to him. If it were THE DIMINISHING GAP 
GERMANY PROPER, THE 


to be the sole bridgehead it could 
not survive, and would, indeed, 
be quickly overwhelmed; but 1 
trust that before the Germans 


the situation of the Canadian First and the U.S. Ninth, First and Third Armies. 
and a new Fifteenth Army under Lieut.-General Gerow has been thrown in, 


RETWEEN THE EASTERN AND WESTERN FRONTS: A MAP 
FIRST U.S. ARMY 250 MILES. FROM BERLIN. THE RUSSIANS 


THAN 40 MILES FROM BERLIN. 


SHOWING THF TERRAIN IN 
%T KUESTRIN WERE FEWER it for long. That is not to 


in the east and west with the 
resources adequate to maintain 


say that it will not be attempted, 


The relative position of the two Allied groups of armies on the Western and Eastern Fronts is shown in the map above, defining and the possibility doubtless 
Below the last-named is the U.S. Seventh. has its place in the Allied 
forming part of General Bradley's Twelfth Army : . 


have been able to concentrate — Group, The Fifteenth U.S. Army has come into action, it was announced on March 9. Lieut.-General Gerow commanded the plans. But a prolonged resis 
great strength against it, new Fifth Corps during operations in Normandy, and is reputed a fine and fearless soldier tance to great armies requires 


bridgeheads will have been estab- 
lished, to give them something else to think about. 
Meanwhile, an armoured division of the Third Army, 
the atth, had thrust through Maven to reach Ander- 
nach, between Coblenz and Remagen, where the Germans 
had for several days been ferrying troops across the river 
to avoid the envelopment which they saw was impending. 
At Brohl, farther north, another column captured over 
3000 prisoners, including a divisional commander. And 
somewhere between Brohl and Remagen, only eight miles 
apart, the junction was effected. The only escape routes 
open to the enemy now lie to the south, over the Moselle 
and across the route followed by General Patton's armour 
in its rush to the Rhine. But already the infantry has 


moved forward in the wake of the armour, and if General - 


Patton establishes a continuous front along the Moselle 
all Germans then left in the Eifel will be completely 
trapped, But by that time their fate may well have 
become a matter of secondary interest. At the time of 
writing, the situation of the force in the Remagen bridge- 
head must still cause a certain measure of anxiety, but the 
future course of events may prove this to have been 
exaggerated, And, whatever happens, the seizure of 
this bridgehead must facilitate the task of establishing 
others farther north, in the region of Cologne, and perhaps 
also lower down the river. 

The Wesel bridgehead has been steadily reduced, but 
the attacks launched against it by the First Canadian 
Army have led to the most bitter and bloody fighting which 
has taken place at any point on the front. The enemy 
had evidently here a large number of troops and a great 
quantity of material to withdraw across the Rhine, and 
he covered the withdrawal with his parachute divisions, 
the best troops at his disposal. As the bridgehead shrank 
he also massed artillery on the east bank of the Rhine to 
cover it, and it is said that the fire has been the heaviest 
encountered by our troops on the Western Front. It 
thus became a virtual impossibility to eliminate the 
bridgehead without first putting out of action the guns 
and mortars on the east bank. But it is a concentration 
for which the enemy may have to pay a heavy price on 
the rest of the front. It has begun to appear doubtful 
whether he can any longer afford such luxuries. For .that 
reason | imagine that as soon as he has got the bulk of 
his men and material across the Rhine he will break up 





. LIEUT.-GENERAL LEONARD T. GEROW, COMMANDING THE U.S. 


FIFTEENTH ARMY, IN GENERAL BRADLEY'S TWELFTH ARMY 
GROUP. HE FORMERLY COMMANDED THE FIFTH CORPS. 


evidently to eliminate the threat to Berlin by a powerful 
counter-offensive, They were, however, forestalled by 
Marshal Zhukov. Withdrawing some of his armoured 
forces from the Oder to reinforce his right flank, he sud- 
denly struck northwards in great strength and overran 
the German forces amidst their preparations. He quickly 
penetrated to the coast and then began pushing westward 
towards the estuary of the Oder. Farther east the opera: 
tions of Marshal Rokossovsky have been equally suc- 
cessful, and he seems to be on the point of dispossessing 
the enemy of Danzig and Gdynia. It cannot be denied 
that in the long interval since the Russians reached the 


nowadays a vast quantity of 
raw material and gigantic production of equipment 
Both of these will be denied to the enemy in the 
circumstances here envisaged. It is therefore difficult 
to see how he can hope to keep resistance going 
except by a species of guerilla warfare, and that it 
should not be bevond the Allies to extinguish when thev 
have got to grips with the problem and obtained a clear 
notion of the nature of their task. 

Germany has one good suit left if she can establish it 
It is to be found in the considerable reserves now locked 
up in various ‘ pockets "--Norway, Courland, East 
Prussia, and the Danzig region. Courland is the mast 
important of these sources, and it is probable that some 
divisions have already been withdrawn by sea from this 
front to be thrown into the main battle. In Norway sh« 
must continue to maintain a fairly large force, because 
the ports provide bases for her U-boats at a time when 
she is striving to accentuate her campaign against Allied 
shipping in western waters. The same applies to the 
forces locked up in Western France and the Channel Isles. 
She might be glad to have these on the main fronts, and 
yet | imagine that if she found herself to-morrow in a position 
to bring them home she would decide not to do so. On 
balance, they are pulling their weight in their present 
Stations. It goes almost without saying that if she could 
now bring every division into Central Germany the 
reinforcement would not enable her to turn the tide, but 
if the bulk of the Army in Courland were to be brought 
back it might enable her to prolong resistance somewhat 
Otherwise [| see nothing in her favour. Further attacks 
by the so-called V-weapons against this country may prove 
troublesome, but they will not influence the final stage 
of the war. 

Few will require to be reminded after all that we have 
seen in the past five-and-a-half vears that warfare is full ot 
accidents and surprises. We expected Germany to collapse 
last October. When history reveals the details it will 
probably be found that she came very close to it, but the 
fact that she avoided it has cost the Allies further campaigns 
and very heavy losses. Yet I cannot see that accidents 
occurring this spring are likely to defer victory for 
long. The Allies have worked themselves into the 
positions they have sought to acquire. It is now for them 
to go ahead 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: A MAP OF THE TERRAIN AND THE ALLIED COMMANDS. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE RHINE : 


Our map presents a complete outline of the Western Front, the higher ground in shaded 
form, and defining the various commands under the supreme direction of General 
On March 10 it was announced that an additional army, the U.S. Fifteenth, 
At the end of last week, 
Armies stood on the 
Already they had taken over 


Eisenhower. 


was deployed as part of General Bradley's Twelfth Army Group 
one of the most memorable of the war. the U.S. Ninth and First 
to Emmerich. 


left bank of the Rhine from Coblenz 


A PHYSICAL MAP 


INDICATING THE VARIOUS COMMANDS ON THE WESTERN FRONT UNDER 
GENERAL EISENHOWER, AND THE TERRAIN SHOWN IN SHADED FORM TO REPRESENT VARIED HEIGHTS. 


to cross the Rhine elsewhere 
for “ The Illustrated London News."’) 


100,000 prisoners, a number hourly increased,and finally the First Army. by the rapid and 
brilliant generalship of General Hodges, had crossed the Rhine by the seizure of Remager 
bridge and was rapidly extending its bridgehead 
three Generals, Dempsey, Crerar and Simpson. were reported to be speeding up their plans 
(Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Lid 


Meanwhile. in the north. Montgomery 


Specially prepared 
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HISTORIC GERMAN TOWNS CAPTURED: 
THE TRAGIC RUIN OF BONN UNIVERSITY. 





THE STATUE OF 
BEETHOVEN IN 
i BONN, STILL STANDING 
AMIDST THE WRECKAGE. 
: 
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A REGRETTABLE RESULT OF WAR: BONN UNIVERSITY DESTROYED. 

ITS PROXIMITY TO MILITARY TARGETS MADE ITS DESTRUCTION 
ALMOST INEVITABLE, 
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f THE BEAUTIFUL OLD GATE OF 














; XANTEN, WITH A GERMAN PRISONER, 
ie Se eee x HEAVILY ESCORTED BY BRITISH 
STREET ID NTE t OL OMAN C Now PD 
A STREET IN XANTEN, THE OLD ROMAN CITY NOW IN GUARDS, PASSING OUT OF THE TOWN. 
ALLIED HANDS, SUCH SCENES AS THIS ARE FAMILIAR 
q TO OUR TROOPS IN GERMANY, 
a i a ee vs _8 
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THE SOUTH BRIDGE OVER THE MOSELLE AT TRIER WAS 




















THEY MEET FACE TO FACE IN CAPTIVITY: TWO COLUMNS OF PRISONERS, CAPTURED ON EITHER SIDE CAPTURED INTACT: U.S. TROOPS REMOVING EXPLOSIVES 
OF THE MOSELLE AT TRIER, ARE HALTED ON A TRIER BRIDGE. SEEN PILED AGAINST THE BRIDGE. 
SN oe we ‘ Se NT Se “~, : Arona f 
Bonn is a battered city, but in» comparison with Cologne the damage is small. | road from the north-west, while the Canadians made a determined effort to pass 
The famous University is, alas, a burned-out shell, but it is interesting to note round the high Die Hees wood, two miles south of Xanten. By March 9, West 
that in a niche in the wall of the main buildings still stands the statue of the } Country infantrymen had fought their way right through Xanten. The ancient 
Virgin Mary, unscathed. The house where Beethoven was born also stands. The | city of Trier, now largely in ruins, was finally cleared of the enemy by the U.S. 
ancient Roman city of Xanten—its name derives from its old name of Sanctena— | Third Army on March 2. The south bridge over the Moselle (shown above) was 


was entered by British infantry and armour on March 8. They went in by the captured intact. 
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THE ROCKET BARRAGE: A DEVASTATING 
BRITISH INFANTRY AND TANK WEAPON. 





THE ROCKET FIRE CONTROLLER (FOREGROUND) OF A CANADIAN UNIT ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT AWAITING THE ORDER TO FIRE A MULTI-BARRELLED ROCKET BARRAGE. 





TWO CANADIAN SOLDIERS EXAMINING ONE OF THE NEW BARRAGE WEAPONS, ITS 
THIRTY-TWO BARRELS ALL LOADED WITH ROCKETS. THEIR DISCHARGE IS DEVASTATING. 





BRITISH TROOPS LOADING A MULTI-BARRELLED PROJECTOR IN THE REICHSWALD ADVANCE. 
PROJECTORS EQUALS THAT OF TWO HUNDRED 5°5-IN. GUNS. 


THE FIRE-POWER OF TWELVE 


Our pictures illustrate two versions of the British Army's new rocket barrage—a powerful 
weapon whose existence has recently been revealed by the authorities In use by British 
and Canadian troops on the Western Front, the rocket barrage has been described as one 
of the war's most devastating weapons, which can be used from the ground or mounted on 
tanks. In action, the barrage is laid down by a group of twelve multi-barrelled rocket 
projectors, each firing thirty-two rockets. The concentrated fire-power of this group, 





THE TANK VERSION OF THE NEW BARRAGE WEAPON. THIS SHERMAN TANK, ON THE 
U.S. SEVENTH ARMY FRONT, CAN FIRE SIXTY 4°5-IN. ROCKETS AT ONCE OR IN SERIES. 





A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF* THE TANK-MOUNTED BARRAGE WEAPON BEING LOADED WITH SOME 
OF ITS SIXTY ROCKETS BEFORE GOING INTO ACTION ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 





ONE OF THE SIXTY 4°5-IN. ROCKETS OF THE TANK VERSION OF THE BARRAGE, WHICH 
HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS ONE OF THE MOST DEVASTATING WEAPONS OF THE WAR 


operated by fewer than 200 men, is equal in effect to a barrage laid by 200 field-guns of S’5S-in. 
calibre and necessitating crews numbering nearly 3000 men. The weapon was developed 
by scientists in the Ministry of Supply, and is a ‘‘ descendant "’ of the anti-aircraft rockets 
of the Home Guard * Z"' guns, the rocket borne by aircraft, and the naval rocket barrage 
used so successfully in the landings on Sicily, Italy, and Normandy. In the version 
mounted on tanks, there are no fewer than sixty barrels, capable of being fired simultaneously. 
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GENERAL CRERAR’S OFFENSIVE: A SURPRISE NIGHT ASSAULT W 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST. CAPTAIN BRYAN DE Gri AU, WI 








en ag A 
4 by RS 54: 








A 3-40 A-¢M- IN A DENSE FOG 
Cock DEPENOE® WERE BREACHED Sy SCOTTISH INFANTRY On KANGAROO 





ARMOURED VENICLES CRASHING INTO THE Town, OVER A NARROW CAUSE! AM IMPROVISED pass 
Sy 4 PARTY CF DEVOTED SAPPERS To PROGR” THE ANT-TANIK DITCH 
GAIARDING THE NORTHERN APPROACHES ¢ OWING To THE FOG, ARTIFICIAL MDENILEHT 
_ WEPFECTINE. IW CUIDING THE KANGAROOS, AND THEIR HANDING WAS BEYONI> 

zi RAISE AS A Foor EITHER. WAY ON THE NARROW PASSAGE MEANT DISASTER ; , 





THE SPEARHEAD OF AN ATTACK UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS AND FOG: INFANTRY OF THE 5ist HIGHI 


Our War Artist's drawing illustrates one of the outstanding actions contributing launched in dense fog. The spearhead of the attack was formed of infantry of Germ 
to the speed of the British advance southward from the Reichswald, and which the Sist Highland Division in Kangaroo armoured troop-carriers, which charged The 

helped to outflank and thus pin the Germans against the Rhine opposite Wesel. spectacularly across a makeshift bridge with which sappers had spanned an anti- small 
It was during the night of February 18-19 that British troops smashed their tank ditch nearly 30 ft. wide. This ditch was the most formidable of the many searcl 


way into the strongly-defended German fortress town of Goch in a surprise attack | strong earthwork defences of Goch, and our bridging of it so surprised the troop. 
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JLT WHICH SMASHED AN IMPORTANT GERMAN FORTRESS TOWN. 


DE GRIN AU, WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 
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ist HIGHLAND DIVISION CHARGING ACROSS AN IMPROVISED BRIDGE SPANNING A DEEP ANTI-TANK DITCH. 
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Germans that the garrison commander and his staff were captured in bed 
The night was pitch dark, and when the Kangaroos swept into action in the 
small hours of the morning, the fog was so thick that we were unable to use 
searchlights to create “' artificial moonlight." The handling of the heavily-loaded 
troop-carriers under these difficult conditions was brilliant, for had any of them 


strayed a foot or so either side of dead centre on the narrow improvised bridge, 
it must have meant something approaching disaster. Our War Artist has graphic- 
ally reproduced the scene at zero hour as the first Kangaroos are charging 
across the anti-tank ditch into the town. From Goch, our troops pushed on 
southward to link up with the U.S. Ninth Army 
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WITH THE RED ARMY FORCES AS THEY DRIVE 
TOWARDS BERLIN. 





























} BRITISH TROOPS, FREED BY OUR SOVIET ALLIES FROM A 
f GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP NEAR POZNAN, POLAN 
| LEAVING FOR A REPATRIATION CENTRE. 
> 
= 
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HAPPY BRITISH SOLDIERS, WITH A UNION JACK, 


2 

iH 
. ¥ % 

} Fi AFTER THEIR LIBERATION AT POZNAN. 
Ze + 
> 








ce 





AN UNDERGROUND POWER STATION, PART 
OF THE GERMAN PERMANENT FORTI- 
FICATIONS, CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY . 
PURING THEIR DRIVE TOWARDS BERLIN. — ee 














a ‘ THE ENTRANCE TO A GERMAN FORT DEMOLISHED 
BY SOVIET ARTILLERY. TWO RED ARMY RIFLEMEN 
Be CAN BE SEEN ABOVE THE SHATTERED DOORWAY. 






































. : 
THE SOVIET FLAG FLYING OVER AN ENEMY STRONG-POINT, NE SEES CSREES ~ IE ace ee 
SMASHED BY RUSSIAN poorer te As ee BY RED ARMY GERMANS CROSSING THE ODER—AS PRISONERS: A COLUMN OF CAPTURED ENEMY TROOPS BEING ( 
88. PS. 
ASSAL TROOPS TAKEN BACK ACROSS THE RIVER TO THE RUSSIAN REAR. 2 








The most interesting news from the Eastern Front comes, as we write, from the Danzig 
area, where Russian troops advancing with great dash are converging on Danzig and Pomerania, thus leaving the Polish corridor 

, poorly defended. On the Oder, more of 
Gdynia, which the Germans are believed to be holding in great strength. The spec- Stettin's outposts have fallen, and far to the south the city of Breslau is being catiiend 
tacular deterioration of the enemy position about Danzig is attributable to the feat to complete ruins in the protracted battle. In Hungary, north-east and east of Lake 
of Russian generalship which caused the German commander to switch elements of | Balaton, Russian troops have been engaged in fierce fighting. 


two Panzer and one infantry divisions from the sector south-west of the city to north 
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HEROINES OF THE U.S.S.R.: COMBATANT MEMBERS OF 
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FULLY COMBATANT "MEMBERS OF THE RED AIR FORCE. 


ee 


RUSSIAN WOMEN PILOTS, 


rf MANY OF THEM HAVE BEEN HONOURED BY STALIN FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS, 
> 


H 
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COMMANDER OF A SOVIET AIR REGIMENT. 
DISTINGUISHED EXECUTION 


et 


MAJOR YEVDOKIA BERSHANSKAYA, 
IN A STALIN ORDER OF THE DAY FOR 


A ee 


FLIGHT COMMANDER GUARDS SENIOR 
LIEUT. IRINA SEBROVA, WITH 4825 
OPERATIONAL FLIGHTS TO HER CREDIT. 


HERO OF THE SOVIET UNION GUARDS 
MAJOR YEVDOKIA MIKULINA. SHE 
HAS MADE 760 OPERATIONAL FLIGHTS. 


ee SSS eae a 


The part played by Soviet women in total war goes far beyond that even attempted 
by the women of most other countries, for not only do they do the same heavy work 
as the men on the home front, but they fight the enemy as fully combatant members 
of the Red Air Force, Army, and Navy, and many of them have been decorated with 
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NEWS 


THE RED AIR FORCE. 
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FRCM A COMBAT MISSION. 
THE MEN 


AIR FORCE WOMEN PILOTS RETURNING 
THEIR HAZARDS ARE THE SAME AS THOSE OF 


ES 


-eceeescesesescees — 
WHO HAS &40 
SHE RECENTLY 
SOVIET UNION. 


GUARDS LIEUT. NATALIA MEKLINA, 
OPERATIONAL FLIGHTS TO HER CREDIT. 
HERO OF THE 


BEEN COMMENDED 
MISSIONS. F E tc OF 


tt tt 
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FLIGHT COMMANDER GUARDS LIEUT 
VEVGENIA ZHIGULENKO, SHE IS 
BOMBING OVER GERMANY ITSELF 


GUARDS 
GASHEVA : A 
18 NOW A 


SENIOR LIEUT. RUFINA 
PRE-WAR PILOT, SHE 
SQUADRON NAVIGATOR. 


NOW 


the highest Soviet awards for their achievements. Our photographs show some of these 
Russian heroines, members of a Soviet Air Regiment under the command of Major 
Yevdokia Bershanskaya. Guards Lieuts. Yevgenia Zhigulenko, Rufina Gasheva, and Irina 
Sebrova all learned to fly before the war and volunteered for service in the Red Air Force 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR, PETER LAWLESS. 
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LIEUT. CARL TIMMERMAN. i LIEUT. “GENERAL W. D. MORGAN. LIEUT. F. A. B. FASSON, G.C., R.N. DR, JANET VAUGHAN, D.M., F.R.C.P. i F _ 4 
Lieut. Carl Timmerman, of the U.S. : General Morgan has been appointed The George Cross, posthumously awarded Dr. Vaughan, who is Medical Officer in The “Daily Telegraph's“ Special 
First Army, was the first man to : Chief of Staff, Allied Force H.Q., to Lieut. Fasson, was recently received by Charge of the N.W. London Blood Correspondent with the American 
cross the bridge at Remagen and : Mediterranean. He thus becomes Chief his parents at an Investiture held by H.M. Supply Depét. has been appointed First Army, Mr. Peter Lawless, was 
invade Germany beyond the Rhine. of Staff to F.-M. Alexander for the third the King at Buckingham Palace. Lieut. as Principal of Somerville College, killed in action by shrapnel in the 
He was born at Frankfort-on-Main, i time since the outbreak of war, pre- Fasson’s exploit has not yet been made Oxford, in succession to Miss Helen Remagen bridgehead. He served 
only sixty miles away from the : vious occasions being when Alexander public, as he died while carrying out secret Darbishire, who is to retire on July 31. through the last war, won the M-C.. 
Remagen bridge. Five of his uncles i was commanding the First Division in duties. He had been in the Royal Navy She 1s a Nuffield Trustee and a member and was an all-round sportsman. 
are serving in the German Army. : France and, after Dunkirk, ! Corps for sixteen years. of the Commission on Equal Pay. playing Rugby football for England. : 
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VISCOUNT DAWSON OF PENN. 
The eminent physician, Lord Dawson of Penn 


LANCE- CORPORAL HENRY "HARDEN, v.c. 




















The Victoria Cross has been awarded posthumously } 
to Lance-Corporal Harden, Royal Army Medical ° ~ ‘ ' died suddenly from pneumonia on March 7. The 
Corps, for supreme courage and self-sacrifice in ope eceiehcitedetirtcichegracscandeaseonn arson anicaabtisaen aeeeacarenaaraTe - neg first physician to be summoned to the Upper 
North-West Europe on January 23, 1945. After i ' ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF AN INVESTITURE INSIDE RUCKINGHAM PALACE : 4 House as a representative of the medical pro- 
ere, ae. ae oe nay i THE KING PRESENTING THE D.S.M. TO LEADING SEAMAN ALBERT EDWARDS. i oo. ha p-3 Sagas in-Ordinary to the 
padre ioe He p he per pee po His Majesty held an Investiture at Buckingham Palace recently at which he decorated officers | | Eodeendinent . King “Edeod Vil. Piede \~ 
out with a volunteer stretcher party, succeeding and men of the Services, and for the first time photographs of the ceremony were taken. Our {/ served afterwards as Physician-in-Ordinary to 
in bringing back a second badly-wounded nian. photograph shows the scene in the Grand Hall at Buckingham Palace at the moment when the H him and to King George V., King Edward VIII 
He went out a third time, but was killed on the eis ag yee a na ~, to >" Seanen a, — ~~ a Many (left i : his present Majesty, and to Queen Mary. During 
way back. He set a mmaninens owe to all, rignt) are Lord Clarendon, Captain "and Sir Harry Stockley. _* mm, oe Pus Lae : the 1914-18 war he served with the R.A.M.C 

> —— te ete —— —----»»»» > AS wae on oer A. tte Ee 
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FIFLD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER (LEFT) ON A vViIsir To MARSHAI TITO IN BELGRADE : ; | LIEUT.-GENERAL MARIO ROATTA (SEATED, FOREGROUND) DURING THE PRELIMINARY STAGES 
THE TWO WAR CHIEFS CONFERRING TOGETHER WITH THE AID OF A LARGE MAP OF HIS TRIAL IN THE ROME HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, HIS ESCAPE HAS CAUSED RIOTING 
|} Field-Marshal Alexander, Allied Supreme Commander, Mediterranean, visited. Belgrade recently for | General Roatta, formerly Fascist chief of Italian Military Intelligence, and classified by Marsha! 
; military talks with Marshal Tito. Agreement was reached on co-ordination of future Allied opera- | Tito as a war criminal, escaped on March 5 from the Military Hospital in which he was confine: 
| tions and all other fe Field-Marshal Alexander attended a reception at the White Palace, the former | during his trial Widespread indignation at the laxity and suspected co-operation of the guard: 
home of Prince Paul, whilst in Belgrade, and there he met partisan leaders. He also climbed to | caused rioting in Rome, the crowc pouring scorn on Signor Bonomi. Marshal Badoglio. the King 
the peak of the Avala Mountain to lay a wreath on the tomb of the Yugoslav Unknown Soldier ; j and the Monarchy. A commission of inquiry into the escape has been set ur 
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E. NAVAL OCCASIONS: SHIPS AND EVENTS IN THE WAR NEWS. 


ee 








= 2d ee IMPLACABLE,”” THE ROYAL NAVY'S LATEST FLEET AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, WHICH, IT HAS 
NOW BEEN ANNOUNCED, IS ON ACTIVE SERVICE, HAVING TAKEN PART IN SEVERAL OPERATIONS. 





—_ 





i . 
es ' 
< 
H.M.S, ““ ARGONAUT "’ STEAMING AT HIGH SPEED. IT HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED THAT THIS 
/ ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE BOARDING THE BATTLESHIP H.M.S. “ QUEEN ELIZABETH,’ NOW SERVING 5$450-TON BRITISH CRUISER IS NOW WITH THE FAST INDIES FLEERY 


WITH THE EASTERN FLEFT. THE FRENCH BATTLESHIP RICHELIEt " €AN ALSO BE SEFN. 





MEMBERS oF A GERMAN U-BOAT CREW CLINGING To THEIR LIFEBOATS AFTER THREE OF THE CREW OF A BRITISH SUBMARINE IN EASTERN WATERS WHICH, WITH THIs 
THE CANADIAN CORVETTE “ &T. THOMAS" HAD SUNK THEIR SUBMARINE IN THE ATLANTIC. GAPING SHELL-HOLFE ANT) OTHER DAMAGE, FOUGHT OFF AERIAI ATTACK ANT? BSCAIE ET 


is on active service after having | mounting ten 5°25-in. guns The picture of the castaway U-boat crew illustrates ths 
been launched on the Clyde by the Queen. The “ Implacable,”’ laid down in 1939 with first triumph of the Canadian corvette ** St. Thomas" which, less than eight months after 
her sister-ship, H.M.S. * Indefatigable,"’ now in Eastern waters, has taken part in several her commissioning, sank the enemy submarine during convoy duty in the Atlantic 

operations against the enemy It was her aircraft which located the * Tirpitz"’ in the | Our last picture shows some of the damage sustained by a British submarine of the East 
German battleship's hiding-place in Tromsé Fjord. Our picture of Admiral Somerville Indies Fleet in an epic battle. In sinking a Japanese merchantman, a 12-pounder shel! 
boarding the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth "' was taken at the time of the Allied naval! operation i tore a hole in the submarine’s pressure hull, and water poured into the engine-room 
against Sabang, in Northern Sumatra. It has now been revealed that the battleship is While men plugged the hole with blankets and hammocks, the submarine fough: 
with the Eastern Fleet Another British warship now known to be serving in the East off twenty-five attacks by Jap aircraft, shooting down one of the ‘planes and damaging a: 
of the “ Dido” clas with a displacement of 5450 tons and | least four others. The crippled submarine was later towed to harbour by a sister submarin« 


On March 10 it was announced that H.M.S. * Implacable " 





is the cruiser “ Argonaut,” 
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MANDALAY : NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE 
FORMER ROYAL CAPITAL OF BURMA. 
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4 A SKETCH OF THE PAGODA ON THE SUMMIT OF MANDALAY #7 THE PALACE OF THE KINGS OF BURMA, SITUATED 
{ HILL, A FAMOUS LANDMARK RISING ABRUPTLY JUST 5 IN THE CENTRE OF THE INNER WALLED CITY. IT WAS 


2 AN ENTRANCE TO THE FORT—THERE ARE TWELVE IN 4 
% 
> NORTH-EAST OF FORT DUFFERIN, < FORMERLY STRONGLY FORTIFIED, ) 


ALL— ACROSS THE MOAT, INSIDE WHICH ARE THE & 
ROYAL PALACE AND GOVERNMENT HOUSE. } 


4 
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tt 


%; 
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ANDALAY from 1860 
until 1885 was the 
capital of the Burmese 
Kingdom, and the royal 
palace of Thibaw still stands 
in the inner walled city 
called Fort Dufferin. This 
great square, one-and-a- 
quarter miles long in each 
direction, is enclosed by red 
brick walls 26 ft. high. Here, 
too, is Government House. 
Outside the walls and sur- 
rounding the former fort is 
a broad moat, 75 ft. wide 
a piece of water abound- 
ing in  fish——crossed by 
five wooden bridges. The 
abrupt Mandalay Hill rises 
near the north-east corner 
of the fort, a famous land- 
mark. Beyond it lies the 
Kuthodaw, or 729 Pagodas, . : } ; J 
a remarkable work built by ro : 2 ye SETTERS 
Thibaw’s father to preserve 
the holy books of Buddhism 
in an enduring form. Each 
contains one chapter of the 
Pali Bible carved on a slab 
of alabaster. (The three 
water-colour sketches af the 
head of the page are by 
Colonel H. G. Gandy.) 
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A VIEW OF MANDALAY, SHOWING THE MOAT SURROUNDING THE INNER WALLED 
AND FORTIFIED CITY, LATER NAMED FORT DUFFERIN, AND CENTRE OF BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION, THE MOAT IS CROSSED BY FIVE WOODEN BRIDGES. 
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i 1N Fr #RIDGES CROSSING THE MO : cING , 
ONE OF THE BRIDGE Rk I TH AT THE GREAT KUTHODAW OF BUDDHIST FAME! IT INCLUDES 729 PAGODAS, 4 I LOOKING DOWN ON THE PAGODA ON MANDALAY J 
? w 8 ! f 
THE MOAT ABOUNDS itH FISH AND 18 5 EACH CONTAINING ONE CHAPTER OF THE PALI BIBLE. HILL, WHENCE THE LOVELY CITY IS SEEN \ 
FAMED FOR ITS LOTUS FLOWERS, ¢ 4 ( ) 
‘ Ss aS VS Paes ESS Se ee, EY TO ADVANTAGE, 4 
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THE RELIEF OF MANDALAY: CONVERGING OF ADVANCING FORCES. 
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PS ADVANCE ASSAULT PARTY EXAMINING A DUMMY JAPANESE TANK ON RAMREE 
THE & ? ISLAND, SOUTH OF AKYAB: THE ENEMY FLED, LEAVING BEHIND, INTER ALIA, A 
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% MOVING ON MANDALAY: CHINESE TROOPS UNDER GENERAL SULTAN CROSSING 
4 = 
?} 1200-FT. PONTOON BRIDGE, SPANNING THE IRRAWADDY, THE LONGEST BRIDGE OF THE % i CAMOUFLAGE TANK OF BAMBOO AND SL 
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AMPHIBIOUS LORRIES—TAKING SUPPLIES 

AND REINFORCEMENTS FOR FORWARD TROOPS DOWN 

THE CHINDWIN RIVER IN THE DRIVE OF THE 
FOURTEENTH ARMY ON MANDALAY 
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TOWARDS MANDALAY: A BATTERED VILLAGE NAMED 
YWATHITGYI THE SCENE oF A FURIOUS FIGHT | 


A RELIEF MAP OF BURMA, PRODUCED BY THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMAND, SOUTH-EAST ASIA, CONTAINING 


f/f BY THE FOURTEENTH ARMY, ITS PAGODAS ONLY THE NAMES OF IMPORTANT CITIES AND PLACES RELATING TO OPERATIONS CONVERGING ON MANDALAY 


| an. ee : , SPARED. 


Men of the famous 19th Indian (‘' Dagger "’) Division, é0oming down from the north broke into the plain from the hills. The Colonel in command of the Berkshire 
the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy, under Major-General Rees, by the velocity Regiment, who formed the leading infantry unit, had promised 1000 cigarettes to the 
Mandalay Hill. On the Burma Road front Lashio and its main 
9 the 


on 
of their advance took the Japanese by surprise and reached Mandalay with little first man to sight 
The entry into the noted Buddhist city, until 1885 the capital of Burma, airfield were captured by General Sultan's Chinese First Army, and on March 
entire Burma Road had been cleared of the enemy 


Be eee 


opposition. 
was the result of the General's quick decision to send his tanks forward, once they 
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LONDON’S FLIGHTS OF FANCY IN CAMOUFLAGE ciate (Tt 
Oe 

FOR DISTRICT DEFENCES. i). 
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= 
A PILL-BOX DISGUISED AS 
AN EXTENSION TO A A STRONG-POINT AS PART OF A RUSTIC SCENE: THE TWO RIGHT-HAND 
BRIDGE: THE LOOPHOLE POSTS ARE NOT ALL THEY SEEM. 


18 SHOWN OPEN, TO THE 
RIGHT OF THE BRIDGE. 
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= —_— ad THE “CHAPTER HOUSE” STRONG-POINT; AN INGENIOUS PIECE OF CAMOUFLAGE, ¢ 


A “TEA KIOSK" WHICH HAS DECEIVED MANY; IN REALITY, A_ PILL-BOX ree 
( ON. THE APPROACH TO THE KINGSTON BY-PASS, 
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\ CASTELLATED PILL-BOX DESIGNED TO LINK UP WITH THE FULHAM CHURCH AT THE END € “IN A LEAFY BANK": THE ONLY REAL ATTEMPT ACTUALLY TO HIDE, 
OF PUTNEY BRIDGE, INSTEAD OF DISGUISE, A STRONG-POINT IN THE LONDON DISTRICT. S 

The defences of the London District, erected in view of the possibility of invasion, | Bridge. The “tea kiosk'’ (shown above) deceived many. The loopholes in all the pill- 

included an outer ring of forts with a 100-mile anti-tank ditch, two inner rings of | boxes, some of which are shown open in our photographs, were covered with metal 

pill-boxes, as well as those in the West End, such as the Enquiry Bureau at the gauze, painted on the outside to match the adjoining material, which would enable the 

top of Whitehall and “ Smith's bookstall"’ at the other end of the same street. As | men of the garrison to see attackers approaching whilst themselves remaining in- 

will be seen from the above illustrations, the best camouflage results were usually | visible. With their weapons levelled in readiness, all the defenders had to do was 

obtained by disguise rather than by any attempt to hide the actual post. It would to unmask the loopholes by releasing a string, when the covers, hinged at the 

not be surprising, for instance, to find a chapter-house next to a chapel, or a some- bottom, fell outwards. The officer responsible for this camouflage work was Captain 


what similar erection linking up with the Fulham Church at the end of Putney | G. V. Myer, F.R.1.B.A., the architect who designed Broadcasting House. 
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| THE PUBLIC CONSULTED ON HOUSE DESIGN—AN EXPERIMENT AT VENTNOR. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE I. 
1. Which method do ~~ prefer for cooking—a kitchener, 
gas or electricity 
2. Do you consider the provision of a copper necessary ? 
3. Do you prefer the copper to be heated by coal, gas 
or electricity ? 


4. Do you prefer the bathroom to be upstairs or 
downstairs ? 


5. Do you prefer the provision.of two w.c.s? 


6. In the event of one w.c. only being provided, do 
you prefer this to be upstairs or downstairs ? 


7. If the w.c. is on the same floor as the bathroom, do 
you prefer it to be kept separate ? 


8. Do you prefer hot water for the bath to be provided 
by geyser or from the living-room fire, or from both ? 


9. Would you prefer the airing Se to be in bath- 
room, bedroom or living-room 


10. Would you welcome the provision of outside storage 
accommodation ? 


11. If your answer to 10 is Yes, would you still wish the 


en. 











c store - be provided, even if it meant an increase ine “ 
2 ed in rent al ; 
f THE “GAS AND COKE HOUSE” AT VENTNOR: A VIEW ite. Gab siia aati tes is i ni es THE ‘‘ ALL-ELECTRIC HOUSE ”’ : THE KITCHEN AND DINING SPACE. | 
i OF THE KITCHEN, SHOWING VARIOUS GAS APPLIANCES. : vee in tcathadatar igh aes » 3 ge THE LATTER IS 9 FT. BY 7 FT. ; THE KITCHEN 9 FT. BY 8 FT. 7 IN. 
*, fi 13. Do you prefer coal, electric or gas fires in the following . 





rooms (state coal, gas or electric) : (a) Kitchen-living- 
room ; (b) Sitting-room or parlour ; (c) Bedrooms? 


14. Would you like the following built-in furniture ? 
(a) Dresser in kitchen ; (b) Cupboards in living-room ; 
(c) Wardrobes in bedrooms? 


15. Which type of floor do you prefer in (a) Scullery 
(state tiled, concrete or wood); (b).Kitchen (ditto) ? 


16." If the new house is to face approximately north, 
would you preter the sitting-room to be at the back— 
i.e., to be on the south or sunny side of the house ? 
(State Yes or No.) 

17. As an alternative to 16, would you prefer the house 
to be designed so that the sitting-room extends from 
front to back—ji.e., has windows on both ends of the 
room? You should remember that this will mean 
that the remaining rooms will be small unless the 
kitchen-living-room and scullery are combined into 
one large room. (State Yes or No.) 


18. Do you consider the size of your garden is sufficient ? 
(State Yes or No.) 


19. Do you like to live in a busy road or a quiet road ? 
(State main road or quiet road.) 


20. Do you prefer a semi-detached house to a house in 
a block of four? 


21. Please add any further remarks. 











—- 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 1. THE LIVING-ROOM IN AN “ ALL-ELECTRIC HOUSE”: THE SIZE 
OF THE ROOM IS 13 FT. If IN. BY I2 FT. 3 IN. 








THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE “‘GAS AND COKE HOUSE,” 


, Se iP oer eee OEe Ieee A 1. If you wash clothes at home, do you want to do it in 

. é (a) the scullery (kitchenette) ; (b) a special apartment 
suitably equipped ? 

2. How should communication from the scullery (kitchen- 
ette) be made to the living-room? (a) Directly by 
door opening from one room into the other and/or by 
serving-hatch between living-room and _ scullery 
(kitchenette) ; (b) Indirectly—by doors into each room 
from hall only, with no door or hatch between scullery 
(kitchenette) and living-room. 

3. Would you like to take meals in (a) living-room ; 
(b) scullery (kitchenette ; if large enough) ? 

4. Would you like to cook in (a) living-room ; (b) scullery 
(kitchenette) ? 

5. Do you prefer sash windows (sliding vertically) or 
casement (hinged) 

6. Do you want (a) a private garden; (b) communal 
garden for the private use of tenants of a number of 
houses and kept up jointly by the tenants? 

7. What rent would you be prepared to pay for a new 
Council house properly planned and fully equipped 
with the latest accessories ? 


a, ' 























APPLIANCES. 


1. Sore of the appliances, etc., in the demonstration 
houses are not necessarily to be supplied by the Council. 

_ “ < Which of the following items would you wish to be vA 

2 “4 or d sas da mm bBo in i , 

A BEDROOM IN THE SAME TYPE OF HOUSE: THE CUPBOARD if png Be mpl ae A BEDROOM, WITH THE ELECTRIC FIRE FIXED TO THE WALL 

i i WARDROBES ARE BUILT-IN TO SIMPLIFY FURNISHING. (Please put a X against the items you would wish to AT A GOOD LEVEL ABOVE THE FLOOR. 

: 2 A be supplied, crossing out gas or electric where a 


eee applicable.) 

















LIVING-ROOM : Gas-ignited coke fire (instead of open 
coal fire). Od. per week. 
KITCHEN: Sink instantaneous gas/electric water 
heater. 3d. per week. 
Cooker—gas or electric. 9d. per week. 
Washing machine (excess cost only over wash- 
boiler or copper—gas, 2d. per week; electric, 10d. 
r week). 
frigerator—gas or electric. 9d. per week. 
DINING-ROOM : Radiator—gas or electric. 2d. per 
week. 
Gas-heated hot water circulator (shown in House 
No. 2 only). 3d. per week. 


HALL: Radiator—gas or electric. 2d. per week. 
BEDROOM |: Fire—gas or electric. 2d. per week. 


BEDROOM 2: Fire—gas or electric. 2d. per week. 
Electric immersion heater (shown in House No. | 
only). 3d. per week. 

BEDROOM 3: Fire—gas or electric. 2d. per week. 

2. What weekly rent, inclusive of rates, would you be 
prepared to pay for a house with accommodation 
similar to the houses demonstrated, wired or piped 
ready for, but without any of, the fittings shown in 
question | above ? 

3. State preference for wood or metal windows. 


4 4. Please give your criticisms of the layouts, fittings and 
f A STOVE AND, IN A CUPBOARD, THE HOT-WATER CYLINDER appliances and add your suggestions for improvement. 


AND GAS-HEATED WATER CIRCULATOR, 


) L mw F ny 











THE “ELECTRIC” KITCHEN; INCLUDING WASHING AND 
MANGLING MACHINES, REFRIGERATOR AND A HEATING BOILER. 


























The Urban District Council at Ventnor has taken the step of inviting the public to | “gas "" house has the same accommodation, but is on a slightly smaller scale through- 
co-operate in designing the working-class residences which are to be erected under the | out. Both have bathrooms, and both are designed for labour-saving. The rent will 
Council's post-war housing scheme. Two full-sized houses, built of temporary materials, depend on the amount of the Government grant towards the cost of building. The 
have been erected and placed on exhibition, and every person who visits these houses exhibition has awakened much interest in the Isle of Wight, and most visitors respond 
is given a form (the questions are tabulated above) and asked to fill in suggestions to the invitation to express their views in writing. That the plan, conceived by the 

F for improving the design or domestic equipment. Both houses are for a family of Ventnor Urban District Council, is a good one, none can dispute, and may go some 

: five; one type being “all electric '’ and the other using gas and coke. The first-mentioned distance towards solving a problem which is disturbing the minds of both the 
type comprises a sitting-room, a dining space, a kitchen, and three bedrooms. The authorities and the public alike. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FAMOUS KIT-CAT CLUB: PORTRAITS FOR THE N.P.G. 


THOMAS PELHAM-HOLLES, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE (1693-1768) 
(LEFT), AND HENRY CLINTON, EARL OF LINCOLN (RIGHT). 
Note that both are wearing the Ribbon of the Garter. 


CHARLES MONTAGU, EARL OF HALIFAX (1661-1715). 


Brilliant Finance Minister, lifelong friend of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Pope’s “‘ full-blown Bufo, puff’d by every quill.” 


~~ 


AS 


Lm 
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JAMES STANHOPE, FIRST EARL STANHOPE (1673-1721). 


A distinguished soldier under Peterborough and Marlborough. 
A staunch Hanoverian, chief in directing the suppression of the ’15. 


1 PENN Kopi Fig 





Wark 


THOMAS WHARTON, MARQUESS OF WHARTON (1648-1715). 


Most astute of Party managers before Walpole; called by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu “ the most profligate, impious and 
shameless of men.” 


RICHARD TEMPLE, VISCOUNT COBHAM (1669 ?-1'749). 


A staunch Whig and the friend and patron of Pope 
and Congreve. He rebuilt Stowe. 


The National Art Collections Fund has purchased from Lieut.W. L. Clinton Baker, R.N., 
of Bayfordbury, Herts, the famous collection of portraits of the Kit-Cat Club 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723); and has presented them to the National 
Portrait Gallery. The gift is perhaps the most important single acquisition in the 
eighty-nine years of the National Portrait Gallery's history. It comprises forty-three 
paintings and forms a remarkable group, preserving, as it were, the membership of a 


wy 
4 
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CHARLES SEYMOUR, DUKE OF SOMERSET (1662-1748). 


When his second wife tapped him with her fan, he said: 
my first wife was a Percy and she never took such a libe: 


WILLIAM PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH (1684-1764). 


First Walpole’s ally, later his enemy. 
Pulteney’s tongue more than any other man’s sword. 


JACOB TONSON (1656 ?-1736). 


The famous bookseller and publisher, secretary and moving 
spirit of the Kit-Cat Club. The portraits were painted. for 


. Madam, 
si him and have remained in his family to the present day. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, FIRST EARL OF ORFORD (1676-1745). 


The greatest Whig Minister of the age and the founder 
of modern Parliamentary methods. 


Walpole said he feared 
club far beyond the ordinary morta! span of clubs and club members. The Club was 
formed ‘shortly before 1700 and met in a tavern kept by one Christopher Cat, famous 
for his mutton-pies (called Kit Cats). Later, under the energetic direction of Jacob 
Tonson, the publisher, its secretary and moving spirit, the meetings were held in 
Tonson's house at Barn Elms. Tonson commissioned Kneller to paint the portraits 


of the members for hanging in the club-room. These portraits were left to his nephew, 
(Continued opposite. 
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DRAMATISTS 


WILLIAM CONGREVE (1670-1729). 


The t, and the atest of the Restoration dramatists. Best known as the author 
oi a of “The Way of the World.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719). 
The poet and essayist. The purest of English stylists and creator of Sir Roger de Coverley 
and his circle. 


’ Continued.) | 

Jacob Tonson the Younger, and subsequently inherited by the descendants of his 
daughter Mary, the wife of William Baker, of Bayfordbury. A special room was built 
for them at Bayfordbury, and there they have remained until their acquisition for the 
National Portrait Gallery. As may be seen from the portraits reproduced above, the 
members were that brilliant and dominant group of politicians and writers responsible 
for establishing the Hanoverian dynasty and firmly founding at once Parliamentary 
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KNELLER. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH (1664-1726). 


Called by Voltaire the “gayest” of English dramatists. Architect of Castle Howard, Blenheim 
and the rococo gardens of Stowe. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729). 


Dramatist, essayist and politician. From boyhood the friend of Addison and associated with him 
in writing “The Tatler’ and “‘ The Spectator.” 


Government and the ascendancy in English life of the great Whig oligarchy. It was a 
galaxy of all the talents, and it is remarkable that such an association of portraits should 
have been kept together for two centuries in private ownership and most satisfactory 
that the collection should now continue to be a unit in the national heritage. It is 
interesting to note that Pope said that Tonson obtained the portraits from Kneller 
without payment by flattering him and by sending him presents of venison and wine. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 


MANY INVENTIONS. 


T discreet intervals an instrument like the Distant-Reading Compass, which stabilises 
ra the accuracy of. air navigation, is released by authority from the Secret List, its 
photograph published, its performance explained. Or the existence of the ‘Gen Box,” as 
the airmen call it, which gives to the bomb-aimer a contour map of the area he is passing 
over, or enables him to peer through a blanket of cloud, is made known. These devices, 
and others such as “ asdic” or “ radiolocation,” are seen as through a glass, darkly 
by the layman, but are clear to the Scientific Instrument Industry. This 
industry, co-ordinated in the Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association of 
Great Britain, with which is linked its Research Association, is the force which 
silently contributes the tools that add a finish to the war effort. 

It comprises fifty firms and 50,000 work-people,_ 
of whom 18,000 are skilled and 25,000 semi-skilled. 
They make everything, from predictors, compasses, 
binoculars, telescopes, automatic controls, micro- 
scopes, photographic equipment of every kind, 
gunnery and navigational equipment—all that the 
Forces require. They have other customers—in the 
engineering shops as well as in the laboratories and 
the hospitals, and everywhere where precision is 
paramount. On signal achievements security 
imposes silence, but something should be said about 
some of the by-products of their industry. 

When light passes through an optical instru- 
ment—a camera or a microscope, for example— 
a small portion of it is reflected at each air-glass 
surface instead of being transmitted. The brightness 
of the image as seen is thereby reduced by about 
5 per cent. This, as the darker parts are invaded, 
produces a haze, and where the light concentrates 
near the plane of the image gives rise to glare spots. 
Both the haze, or veiling, and the glare can be 
eliminated by coating the glass with a thin, trans- 
parent film, which, dispersing the rays of light less 
widely than the optical glass itself does, so 
‘‘ interferes ’’ with them that the reflection from 
the surface is reduced. The coating must not be 
too thick, or its interaction will result in the 
appearance of a faint purple reflection from the film’s 
surface and other rainbow colours will appear as the 
film thickens, with glare spots more embarrassing than the 
veiling haze. Silica is the most applicable and most durable 
material for a film, but untreated silica is really effective only 
on dense glasses. Something more delicate was required to 
suit other optical glasses. Thinning the silica film by hydro- 
fluoric vapour was, and is, tried. But this has been followed 
by the deposition of powdered fluorine on the glass surface 
in such a way that it condenses there. Powdered sodium 
aluminium fluoride, or “ cryolite,’’ is evaporated in an elec- 
trically heated vacuum with the léns, on which, as it cools, 
it adheres in the finest possible glassy film. Magnesium 
fluoride can be similarly volatilised and applied, but is not 
so suited to all glasses. The operation is called ‘“* blooming,” 
and the bloom is finer far than that on a plum. 

Sintered glass has its place among the war's inventions, 
because, although until the outbreak of the war it had been 
an absolute German monopoly, much research has enabled our 
manufacturers to make it for themselves. Carefully graded 
uncontaminated glass powders are heated in moulds till the 
granules form a porous mass, the size of the pores determined 
by the size of the grains of the powder. The porosity, 
measured by the diameter of the [pores, is calculated in 
microns. A micron is, roughly, a quarter of a millionth of 
an inch. From this porous glass filters are made. Those of 
the finest apertures will not allow bacteria to pass through ¢yass as A METAL: 
them and are employed to that end in the laboratories of 
preventive medicine. Penicillin is one of the products with 
which they come in contact. Filters of less fine 
porosity are employed in the filtration of sediment from 
strong acid or alkaline liquors; for handling precipi- 
tates ; for filtering gases. Sintered glass crucibles are 
the most widely used of the filters; but they are 
augmented by the pipe-line filters for gases : by pressure 
filters for light petrols ; centrifuge filters and filters for 
the exclusion of dust particles from optical or electrical 
instruments in the final filling with dry air or gas. 

Sintered glass directs attention to the treatment of 
glass as a metal; and this, briefly, consists in the 
adaptation of machinery to grinding it. Ordinarily, 
it has been the custom, when a piece of glass has to 
be ground so as to form a prism or a lens, to do so with 
tools, curved or flat, that bave surfaces of carborundum 
grit. The accuracy of the result depended on the skill 
of the workman and on the accuracy of his test instru- 
ments in correcting errors and standardising the finished 
article. Except with a very skilled operator, the margin 
of error was such that the method could not respond 
to a war requirement of the magnitude that the 
industry had to deal with. It had to be reinforced by 
machinery, though it is a fact that a number of 
employers still prefer a multitude of spindles for the 
first rough grinding while leaving the surfacing to be 
done by hand. 

Certain progressive undertakings have inclined 
more and more to treat their glass as a metal—with special restricting characteristics. 
The engineers have found that metals can be ground by carborundum wheels or 
diamond-dusted wheels : and methods have been designed whereby the same machines can 
grind glass to any shape desired. In grinding, the problem was that of overcoming the 
brittleness of the surface presented to the abrasive. 

Many inventions have pot here received the honourable mention due to their merit, 
but the list would be conspicuously incomplete without reference to the discovery of 
new glasses for better and faster lenses. What specifically is sought is glass with higher 
refractive index, or, more simply, with abnormal light-bending powers. Such glasses have 
been found and proved by Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham. The foundation of them is 
a proportion of wonderfully pure sand, which, plentiful in Germany, has now been mined 
in the West Highlands. The new types of glass contain appreciable quantities of silver 
and boric acid, as a network, and their exceptional properties depend on the addition of 
barium, lead, zinc, and certain unnamed rare earths. The method of melting is by 
electric heating in platinum pots. Faraday was the first to use platinum crucibles for 
melting, and it is significant that Messrs. Chance, who have produced the new glasses, 
began by proceeding on the lines of Faraday and of the Rev. Vernon Harcourt, founder 
of the British Association. E. S. Grew. 

















MAKING THE SPHERICAL TOOL 
WITH WHICH LENSES ARE GROUND. 
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THE TRAGEDY THAT IS CHINA. 


AN’S inhumanity to man has been only too well exemplified in this war. Even the 
most susceptible have become accustomed—if not hardened—to the atrocity stories 
emanating from Russia and the occupied territories. But in all my reading 1 have come 
across nothing more gruesomely detailed than the descriptions of Japanese barbarities in 
China as given by Rhodes. Farmer in “ SHANGHAI HARVEST” (Museum Press; 15s.) and 
corroborated in some instances by photographic illustrations. The author, some of whose 
work has appeared in The Illustrated London News, is an Australian journalist who, in 
June 1937, set off for a long holiday in China. No sooner had he landed at Shanghai than 
“ partly because I felt destiny tugging at me . . . I made sure of a ringside seat at the 
forthcoming battle for supremacy of the Far East by scrapping my holiday plans and 
joining the staff of the North China Daily News, 
foremost British paper on the China coast.” 
There was little doubt about_that ringside seat : 
before very long he was in the ring itself, being 
bombed and shelled and running all the risks of 
war. He tells of ** Bloody Saturday ” and other 
ghastly days and nights in Shanghai, and of the 
immolation of Chapei, when eight miles of fire 
covered the retreat of Chiang Kai-shek’s regulars. 
He was present at the bombing of Chungking when 
“on no other man’s face have I seen such a mixture 
of hate and horror as was borne by Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr.” Farmer was then acting as editorial 
adviser in the international department of the 
Chinese Ministry of Information, and to him in that 
capacity came the stories and the pictures of the 
Rape of Nanking, one of the most terrible in the 
whole history of brutalised warfare. For three years 
he travelled up and down that part of China yet 
free from the invader. He has much to say of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his wife, gives a most interesting 
picture of Ma Pin-ho, formerly John McCausland, a 
Dubliner, who had been one of the outstanding 
language students of Cambridge University, but 
who is now a distinguished Oriental scholar and 


SINTERED GLASS FOR FILTERS — VARIOUS TYPES OF LIGHT GLASS FILTER CELLS. fy citizen of China, and another of W. H. Donald 


The glass filters, according to the size of their pores, filter bacteria, gases, light petroleum, chief foreign adviser and friend of the Generalissimo. 
sediments of alkaline and acid liquors, and the dust particles from instruments. 


This is a typical newspaper correspondent’s book, 
but not one for the sensitive reader. 

Different in practically every respect save the writer’s 
admiration for China and the Chinese is George Hogg’s “ I SEE 
A New Cuina”’ (Gollancz; 6s.). The publisher has given this 
book the longest “ blurb ” I ever remember, there is an intro- 
duction by Rewi Alley, the “‘ Father’ of the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operative Movement, and a Foreword by the author him- 
self: so that the reader is well primed before he ever begins 
the real story. Mr. Hogg’s territory is largely in the north- 
west and his enthusiasm is for the ‘“Co-ops.”” Like Farmer, 
he went to China in 1937; he too was a newspaper correspondent ; 
he too learnt to speak the language and to evade the Japanese. 
There the parallel ends. Hogg’s travels took him down the 
Han River and up the Soviet’s ‘“* Burma Road ”’ to Langchow. 
We. have been told a good deal of the fighting guerillas of 
China. Here we have the story of the industrial guerillas who 
are striving to defeat Japan’s economic invasion and to build 
up the new China. It is a serious contribution to the tragic 
story of China and her millions. 

Just as Hogg is complementary to Farmer in that he tells 
of the north-west as against Farmer’s south-east, so. is Alan 
Houghton Brodrick, author of “‘ BEyonp THE BurMA Roap” 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.), because in his beautifully illustrated book 
he carries us out of China into Burma, Siam, Malaya, Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, Annam, and Tonking. For its facts and details 
of these territories and their peoples the book is a valuable aid 
to all who would follow intelligently the progress of affairs in 
the Far East. But the author goes farther. The second half 
of his work deals with the Sino-Japanese war and _ its 
implications. He believes that if Britain, America, and 
Russia do not agree upon a common policy in Eastern 
Asia, “ with the defeat of Japan and the disintegration 
of China, revolutionary and Communist Governments 
will spring into being in Sinkiang, in North China and 
Manchuria, and even in Korea and Japan itself.” It 
would seem that while there is much speculation on 
China’s fate, there is great diversity of opinion. But 
we are certainly not lacking in literature on the subject. 

When Britain agreed to close the Burma Road for 
three months in 1940, bitter recriminations were heard 
in China and elsewhere. But Mr. Brodrick now discloses 
that at that time our fortunes were at their lowest, we 
stood alone, and Japan seized the opportunity to threaten 
to attack Australian troopships headed westward if we 
did not accede to her demands. The Australians have 
long since helped to settle this score, and it is interesting 
to learn from Herbert M. Moran, in “* BEvonp tHe Hii 
Lies Cuina” (Peter Davies; 12s. 6d.), that his title is 
derived from the widely cherished illusion of the 
convicts of Botany Bay that China lay “ over the hill 
and across the bay.” His is a border-line book, a 
blend of autobiography and fiction. It is the story 
of an Australian surgeon (the .author is_ such, 


GLASS AS A METAL: MILLING PRISMS FOR BINOCULARS. as all who read “* Viewless Winds” will recall) 


who discovers himself to be of convict origin and 
thereafter comes to identify himself with these early inhabitants of Australia. His story 
is told with humour blending with grim realism and sympathetic insight, and carries 
the reader from the 1890’s, when the main character was a boisterous, first-year medical 
student at Sydney University, to the bombing of London. It is a book I have thoroughly 
enjoyed, with its clever amalgam of fact and fiction, and from which I have learnt much 
of human nature, 

For all who desire a short, yet well-documented, record of the part played by French 
intellectuals in the Resistance movement against the Germans, “IN THE SERVICE oF 
THe Pror.e,” by Roland Penrose (Heinemann; ts.), is to be recommended. Captain 
Penrose is an Englishman, an artist who has lived long in France and has many 
friends among French intellectuals. He has gathered his material from them and 
from other sources. He says that whereas in the eight days called the Terror during 
the French Revolution no more than 8000 heads fell in the whole of France, in Paris alone 
between December 1941 and June 1942 there were more than 10,000 victims of the 
German execution squads. One of the strangest things he relates is that by the late 
spring of 1944 the Germans were so losing their grip in France that in a region 200 miles 
east of Paris (surely the exact place could have been named) they shared their training- 
ground with the F.F.I. We R. Catvert 
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No such thing as 


It has always been a Goodyear working 
principle that nothing is good enough 
that can be made better. Goodyear 
experience has been that the source of 
betterment is less often the materials 
used than what is done with them. 

Working on this premise, Goodyear 
were able to develop and pioneer the 
Giant Pneumatic, a tyre now famous 
all over the world. From this was 
evalved the outstanding tyre for farm 





“good enough” 


tractors—the “‘ Sure-Grip ’’—with its 
remarkable self-cleaning, open-centre 
tread. 

These tyres have played no small part 
in the successful development of 
many of the modern farming vehicles 
that have, in the last decade, revolu- 
tionised the business of farming. 
They represent just another example 
of the ceaseless research that goes 
on in the Goodyear Laboratories. 
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cigarettes in the world 
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famous 


<Mastecs. 


QUEEN NOFRETETE 
by an artist of the Armarna Period 


(Berlin Museum) 















Give him 


HIGHLAND QUEEN a rocket / 


GRAND LIGUEUE SCOTCH WHISKY Always where it was wanted, the 
by uh rocket firing Typhoon was a decisive 


factor in the battle of Normandy. This 
To those who look upon her likeness to-day, she same dependability will be built into 


the new Armstrong Siddeley car—pro- 


represents a tradition of regal nobility handed down . 
duct of the same engineering group. 


from an age long past. So with Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur,"’ the skill and patience of past genera- The story behind the post-war 
that distinguishes this royal whisky. 


tions has handed down to us the subtle blend of flavours . S | 1) E L FY 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD ARMSTRON 
Distillers 
LEITH . SCOTLAND ars 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO., LTO. 
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ENRY JACK | : 

BOWMER is a 
Welshman who came 
into the chemical 
industry in an 
unusual way. Born 
at Penarth in 
Glamorgan in 1910 
his first job was as a 
milk roundsman. } 
Then for five evil 
years from 1931 he 
was out of work, 
contriving to keep his 
wife and daughter on 
his unemployment 
pay. In 1936 he found 
work sieving powders 
in a plastics factory. 
Today, eight years 
Painted by Rupert Shophard ates fhe is hd 7 
has mastered so many processes that he can, without boasting, claim to 
be able to operate any machine in the factory. At present he works a 
Banbury mixer, a machine used for the manufacture of many plastics. 
Into this machine Mr. Bowmer feeds batches of a thick paste made of 
polyvinyl chloride (a white, chalk-like powder), liquids called 
plasticisers, colouring matter and other ingredients. For ten or 
fifteen minutes the machine mixes the paste, Mr. Bowmer’s duty being 
to operate the switches and stopcocks which control the temperature 
and the speed at which the mixing is being done. Not only has he to 
watch several gauges at once but he must keep an eye on the mixture 
itself, since its appearance tells him things which no gauge can 
indicate. A mistake on his part would mean not only the loss of 
valuable material, but that other machines were thrown idle. The 
flexible plastic produced is then. rolled and cooled and granulated. In 
this form it is ready for use as a covering for cables or for manufacture 
into piping for petrol and oil. Mr. Bowmer knows 
that but for him and his Banbury mixer, bombers 
would be grounded for lack of petrol pipes, and 
electric mine detectors go short of waterproof 
insulation. He also knows that polyvinyl 
chloride is a plastic material which is likely to 
have equally important uses in the future. 
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HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN Make Wright’s 


the ‘rule’ for the 


' Toilet and Nursery. 
ailments. . 
Kind to the 
It very, very gently Pein . 
soothes, relieves and enderest skin. 


ends many a _ trouble WRIGHTS 


See the name Howards 


co ae vo Tai COAL TAR 
imctudi d : 
outers 3% each : HOWARDS & SONS LTD. (EST. 1797) ILFORD SOAP — 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
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does not smash your 


























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export 
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TTRORNYCROT |S 


+ “ Incident ” on the ’drome : dumpers forward : climb- 

ing over the rubble: axle deep in mud. It’s tough on 
tyres. But Firestone can take it. This kind of job is the 
reason why you can only buy tractor tyres against a permit. 
So look after those you’ve got. Keep them properly 
inflated : remove embedded flints: repair cuts at once. 





High-lights in 
Thornycroft 
History—7. 








they use 


irestone 


Thornycroft with the racing yacht, but 

it is of interest to recall that ‘ Shamrock |’ 
(above), first of Sir Thomas Lipton’s challengers 
for the America Cup, was built at our Chiswick 
yard in 1899. In direct contrast is that typical 
Thornycroft development, the sailing motor 
yacht. Ranging from 7 tons (inset) to 66 tons, 
the many built have proved a sound combination 


oe people will connect the name 





of sail and power. offering a successful com- tvres 
promise to the post-war yachtsman desiring ee ‘ i 
something of both worlds. Your help to meet war’s great demand on all fronts is 





vital, Not one ounce of rubber, synthetic or natural, 
JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. S.W.!. | must be wasted. Take care of your Firestone Tyres. 


Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. | 














The noble character of 
Old Angus was fixed long years ago. 
The inspiration in its golden depths 


was implanted by Highland soil and 


' : ———— 
climate, by ancient traditions of 
blending, by Nature’s own slow RED TOWER LAGER 
maturing. Linger therefore over its 


fragrance, sip it deliberately, medi- 





tate on its comfort—and be glad 
that Old Angus is still to be found, 





but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Guns. Dentists, for many 





if not so often. 





Manufactured e 
| entirely tn 


‘ ‘ London, wv 
= Engiand 
fo wee oA 
Ae 


Take care of 
your Barling 
~ ES aca . ae 
Pipe. When available the very ( My thoughts grow in the aroma 


years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 





the special ingredient of Forhans 


limited supplies are sent to of that particular tobacco. astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
(Earl Baldwin. Dandee, 1925.) 









Barling Agents. 
| Prices are as follows Few tobaccos could imspire such praise i a public | *® Based on aN 
} Standard 8.5 S-M r g.t speech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this clinical a Wp 
| or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/. slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost : 
f only 2/9$ per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed. ir reports < \ 
Ye Olde Wood packets apd’ tins ° \ 


as aM t #1 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/ 


Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om each pif 
wndicate sites —Small-Small, Small-Medium 
Largs and Extra Large. 


Index of Ssses clearly marked on tach sicm 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
— | “Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 





A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
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Good work ...Good whisky 
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Born 1820— still going strong 
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